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Abstract 

The purpose of this study is to determine the relationship between the language learning strategies of freshman 
students and their learning styles. This study is a descriptive research and employs a relational screening model. 
Participants of the study were 328 freshman students majoring in different fields at Necmettin Erbakan 
University Ahmet Kele§oglu Faculty of Education in Turkey. Data were collected via Turkish version of 
“Strategy Inventory of Language Learning (SILL)”, originally developed by Oxford (1990) and adapted into 
Turkish by Cesur and Fer (2007) and “Big 16 Learning Modality Inventory” by §im§ek (2002). Data were 
analyzed by using descriptive statistics and the Pearson’s correlation coefficient. The research results revealed 
that learning styles have a significant effect on language learning strategy use. The results and implications of the 
study are discussed and suggestions for future research are offered. 
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1. Introduction 

Individual differences have been a remarkable point in language learning as in the other fields of education. 
Learning styles and strategies can be said to be the most outstanding, discussed and researched factors among all 
other learner differences in mainstream literature on language learning (Brown, 2000; Ehrman, Leaver, & Oxford, 
2003; Oxford, 2001; Peacock, 2001). Furthermore, Oxford (2001) explicitly suggests that language learning 
styles and strategies are among the key factors in determining the quality of student learning in second and 
foreign language (L2). 

Learning styles are defined as “the general approaches - for example, global or analytic, auditory or visual - that 
students use in acquiring a new language or learning in any other subject” Oxford (2001, p. 359). Also, Brown 
(2000) defines learning styles as individual characteristics of intellectual functioning which are consistent and 
rather enduring. One of the leading researchers in the field, Reid (1995) defines learning styles as the internal 
characteristics often used unconsciously during receiving and processing new information. 

Many researchers have examined different aspects of learning styles. As one reviews the literature on learning 
styles, it becomes apparent that different terms are alternatively used for the concept of learning styles. Ehrman 
et al. (2003) emphasize that learning style, cognitive style, personality type, sensory preference and modality are 
some of the terms often used in broad strokes and interchangeably by different researchers in the field. As Reid 
(1995) points out, the differing terminology used in labeling different aspects of learning styles by different 
researchers has caused obscurity in the area which has ended up with impractical and inaccessible research 
results in practice. The researcher describes learning styles in three major categories which are especially 
relevant and applicable in English as a Second Language (ESL) and English as a Foreign Language (EFL) 
contexts: cognitive learning styles, sensory learning styles and personality learning styles. 

Oxford is one of the researchers who have worked through learning styles in the context of L2 learning. Oxford 
(2001) presents four dimensions of learning style which are thought to be the most relevant to L2 learning, 
namely: sensory preferences, personality types, desired degree of generality, and biological differences. In 
literature, the most commonly used and highly important learning styles categories for L2 learning can be said to 
be based on sensory preferences (Oxford, 2001; Reid, 1995; Rossi-Le, 1995). Oxford (2001, p. 360) defines 
sensory preferences as “physical, perceptual learning channels with which the student is the most comfortable” 
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and analyzes sensory learning preferences in four main areas: visual, auditory, kinesthetic, and tactile. Rossi-Le 
(1995) uses the term perceptual learning style and defines it as “an individual’s preferred mode for perceiving, 
organizing, and retaining information” (p. 118). Ehrman et al. (2003) specify that having the opportunity to learn 
through their preferred learning styles, students will get the advantage of a more flexible and student-friendly 
learning environment, resulting with better learning and performance. Also, teaching in a balanced style in the 
EFL classes is largely recommended (Peacock, 2001). 

Learning strategies are usually observable learning behaviors associated with learning styles (Ehrman et al., 
2003). Oxford (2001) defines learning strategies in a language learning environment as “specific behaviors or 
thought processes that students use to enhance their own L2 learning” (p. 362) and emphasizes that they are far 
more specific than learning styles. Also, Brown (2000) defines strategies as specific techniques employed to 
solve a particular problem which might vary according to time and situation. Oxford (1990) indicates that 
learning strategies are of great importance, especially for language learners because they enhance active, 
autonomous involvement in language learning process and this is important for developing communicative 
competence, which is the ultimate goal of language classes. Reid (1995) draws the important distinction between 
learning styles and strategies and describes learning strategies clearly as study skills that can be taught and often 
used consciously to improve learning. Fewell (2010) indicates that language learning strategies are thought to be 
an “effective and workable” (p. 159) factor in language learning process among other important factors affecting 
L2 acquisition because they are controllable and it is possible to manipulate and manage strategies in order to 
improve language learning. Oxford’s (1990) language learning taxonomy is thought to be “perhaps the most 
comprehensive classification of learning strategies to date” (Ellis, 1994, p. 539). Oxford (1990; 2001) has 
identified and explained six major types of learning strategies in terms of L2 learning: cognitive, metacognitive, 
memory, compensatory, affective, and social. Chamot (2004) characterizes strategic learners as learners having 
metacognitive knowledge about their own learning processes and the ability to use strategies properly in 
accordance with the task at hand and their own learning strengths. 

The relationship between learning styles and strategies in language learning field is also emphasized in literature. 
Reid (1995) suggests that one of the fundamentals of learning styles in the ESL/EFL classroom is the fact that 
students’ learning strategies are linked to their learning styles. Also, Ehrman et al. (2003) agree on this 
relationship by asserting that styles and strategies are often seen interrelated, that is, strategies are generally 
‘overt learning behaviors’ (p. 315) indicating learning style preferences of students. Oxford (2001) points out the 
great value of fitting L2 instruction and strategy instruction to learners’ learning style preferences. The researcher 
also asserts that the ability to self-regulate learning is associated with choosing the strategies compatible with 
learning style and the task. It is clearly indicated that learning style preferences has an influence on the use of 
language learning strategies (Oxford, 2003; Rossi-Le, 1995). In literature, there are some (though limited 
number of) studies which have found that there is a significant relationship between language learning strategies 
and learning styles. Rossi-Le (1989) found significant relationships between language learning strategies and 
learning styles, with the strongest correlation observed between visual learning style and visualization strategies. 
Ehrman and Oxford (1988) also found some significant relationships between the use of language learning 
strategies and psychological types. Also, Ehrman and Oxford (1990) reports differences among language 
learners’ uses of language learning strategies by psychological-type category. On the contrary, in a study by 
Rahimi, Riazi, and Saif (2008) it was reported that learning style did not predict the use of language learning 
strategies for a group of EFL learners. 

Individual differences are thought to be a complex issue in language learning literature which needs further 
investigation because of insufficient results (Ehrman et al., 2003). Moreover, Reid (1995) remarks that the area 
of learning styles and the difference between learning styles and strategies has often been complicated and 
unclear. Also, the relationship between the use of language learning strategies and some other variables such as 
gender, proficiency, age, and self-efficacy and other variables has been the focus of considerable body of 
research (Magogwe & Oliver, 2007; Salahshour, Sharifi, & Salahshour, 2013; Yilmaz, 2010) in recent years. 
Because of the scarcity of the research in language learning literature on the relationship between learning styles 
and language learning strategies, it is believed that further research would be of the great need. Additionally, as 
Fewell (2010) points out, studies investigating language learners in a foreign language environment are quite 
rare when compared to large amount of research performed in a second language environment. So, in this study, 
through a literature review of related studies, it is aimed to shed more light on the relationship between language 
learning strategies and learning styles of students. 

Based on the aim of the study, the following research question was formulated: 

• What language learning strategies do university students report using? 
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• What learning styles do university students prefer? 

• Are there any relationships between learning style preferences and language learning strategy use of 
university students? 

2. Method 

2.1 Research Design 

This research is a descriptive study that adopts a relational screening model in order to determine the relationship 
between the language learning strategies of freshman students and their learning styles. 

2.2 Instrumentation and Procedure 

Two instalments were employed to collect data for the present study. First, Bigl6 Learning Modality Inventory 
(§im§ek, 2002) was used to identify learners’ dominant learning style. Big 16 Learning Modality Inventory is 
used to identify students’ learning modalities, namely kinesthetic, auditory and visual. §im§ek (2002) reported a 
Crombach’s alpha reliability coefficient of 0.84 for the total scale, 0.68 for kinesthetic subscale, 0.77 for auditory 
subscale, and 0.79 for visual subscale. Internal consistency for the present sample was as follows: 

Learning style Cronbach's Alpha 

Kinesthetic 0.69 

Auditory 0.67 

Visual 0.70 

Total Scale 0.83 

Secondly, The Strategy Inventory of Language Learning (SILL), originally developed by Oxford (1990) and 
adapted to Turkish by Cesur and Fer (2007), was used to assess learners’ language learning strategy use. SILL is 
a self-report questionnaire used to determine how often each group of strategies is used for learning English. 
Cesur and Fer (2007) reported a Crombach’s alpha reliability coefficient of 0.92 for the total scale and 
Crombach’s alphas ranging from 0.59 to 0.86 on subscales. Internal consistency for the present sample was as 
follows: 

Strategy Cronbach's Alpha 

Memory strategies 0.79 

Cognitive strategies 0.88 

Compensation strategies 0.76 

Metacognitive strategies 0.91 

Affective strategies 0.73 

Social strategies 0.63 

Total scale 0.95 

Data collection took place in the spring semester of the academic year 2012-2013. Both self-administered 
questionnaires were distributed to freshman students at the faculty during the Foreign Language II (English) 
course and they took approximately 20-30 minutes to complete. Students were informed that participation in the 
study was voluntary. 

2.3 Participants 

The subjects were 328 students (see Table 1) studying in different departments in Ahmet Kele^oglu Faculty of 
Education at Necmettin Erbakan University located in Konya, Turkey. Participants’ ages range from 18 to 21+ 
years (see Table 2). All the students were taking Foreign Language I and II courses as part of their curriculum. 
Foreign Language Course was a compulsory, year-long course for the first-year students at the faculty. 
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Table 1. Number of participants by gender 



Frequency 

Percent 

Valid Percent 

Cumulative Percent 

Male 

103 


31.4 

31.4 


31.4 


Female 

225 


68.6 

68.6 


100 


Total 

328 


100 

100 




Table 2. Number of participants by age 

Age (years) 

Frequency 

Percent 

Valid Percent 

Cumulative Percent 

18 

65 


19.8 

19.9 


19.9 


19 

150 


45.7 

45.9 


65.7 


20 

81 


24.7 

24.8 


90.5 


21+ 

31 


9.5 

9.5 


100 


Table 3. Descriptive statistics of participants’ language learning strategy use 

by gender 





Male 

Female 


Total 




Mean 

± SD Mean ± 

SD 

Mean 

± SD 

Memory 


2.8 

± 0.7 3.1 

± 

0.7 

2.9 

± 0.7 

Cognitive 


2.5 

± 0.7 2.7 

± 

0.8 

2.6 

± 0.8 

Compensation 


3.0 

± 0.8 3.1 

± 

0.8 

3.1 

± 0.8 

Metacognitive 


2.7 

± 0.8 2.9 

± 

1.0 

2.9 

± 1.0 

Affective 


2.5 

± 0.8 2.6 

± 

0.8 

2.6 

± 0.8 

Social 


2.7 

± 0.8 2.9 

± 

0.7 

2.8 

± 0.8 


As Table 3 shows, compensation strategies are the most frequently used strategies among the male students, 
followed by memory, metacognitive and social, cognitive and affective strategies respectively. Also, 
compensation and memory strategies are the most frequently used strategies among the female students, 
followed by metacognitive and social, cognitive and affective strategies respectively. Oxford (1990, p. 300) 
explains that the overall average tells how often you use strategies for learning English. As each part of the SILL 
represents a group of strategies, the averages for each part of the SILL show which group of strategies are used 
the most for learning English. The mean scores that fall between 1.0 and 2.4 are defined as low level strategy use, 
2.5 - 3.4 as medium level use, and 3.5 - 5.0 as high level strategy use. So, it can be said that both male and 
female students have medium level language learning strategy use. 


Table 4. Descriptive statistics of learning style preferences by gender 



Male 



Female 



Total 



Mean 

± 

SD 

Mean 

± 

SD 

Mean 

± 

SD 

Kinesthetic 

10.6 

± 

6.9 

8.1 

± 

7.6 

8.9 

± 

7.5 

Auditory 

10.3 

± 

6.6 

11.5 

± 

6.2 

11.1 

± 

6.4 

Visual 

14.2 

± 

6.9 

15.4 

± 

5.6 

15.1 

± 

6.1 


As Table 4 shows, visual learning style is the most preferred learning style among the male students, followed by 
kinesthetic and auditory learning styles. Similar to the male students, visual learning style is the most preferred 
learning style among the female students, followed by auditory and kinesthetic learning styles. 
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2.4 Data Analysis 

The data were tested for normal distribution with the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test and for homogeneity of 
variances with Levene’s test. Students’ learning styles and strategies were analyzed by descriptive statistics 
(mean, frequency, percentage and standard deviation) and the Pearson’s correlation coefficient was used to 
determine the relationship between learning styles and language learning strategies with the SPSS 16.0 for 
Windows statistical package. Statistical significance was set at a P < 0.05 level. 

2.5 Assumptions and Limitations 

This study is limited to the data obtained from 328 volunteer students studying in different departments in Ahmet 
Kele§oglu Faculty of Education at Necmettin Erbakan University during the spring semester of academic year 
2012-2013. Also, it is assumed that the respondents answered the questions honestly and accurately. 

3. Results 

In this section, results pertaining to the participants’ learning styles, language learning strategy use and the 
relationshisp between learning styles and strategies are presented. 


Table 5. Descriptive statistics of participants’ language learning strategy use 


Strategies 

Frequency 

Percent 


Valid Percent 

Cumulative Percent 

Memory 

86 

26.2 


26.2 

26.2 


Cognitive 

11 

3.4 


3.4 

29.6 


Compensation 

108 

32.9 


32.9 

62.5 


Metacognitive 

58 

17.7 


17.7 

80.2 


Affective 

26 

7.9 


7.9 

88.1 


Social 

39 

11.9 


11.9 

100 


As Table 5 shows, compensation strategies (32.9%) 

were the 

most frequently used strategies 

among the 

participants, followed by memory (26.2%), metacognitive (17.7%), social (11.9%), affective (7.9%), and 

cognitive (3.4%) strategies respectively. 





Table 6. Descriptive statistics of participants’ learning style preferences 



Learning style 

Frequency 

Percent 


Valid Percent 

Cumulative Percent 

Kinesthetic 

58 

17.7 


17.4 

17.7 


Auditory 

65 

19.8 


19.8 

37.5 


Visual 

205 

62.5 


62.5 

100 


As Table 6 shows, visual learning style (62.5%) was the most frequently preferred learning style among 

participants, followed by auditory (19.8%), and kinesthetic (17.7%) learning styles respectively. 


Table 7. Descriptive statistics of participants’ language learning strategy use by their learning styles 



Kinesthetic 

Auditory 

Visual 



Mean 

± SD 

Mean 

± SD 

Mean ± 

SD 

Memory 

2.9 

± 0.6 

3.0 

± 0.7 

3.0 ± 

0.7 

Cognitive 

2.7 

± 0.7 

2.7 

± 0.8 

2.5 ± 

0.8 

Compensation 

3.1 

± 0.8 

3.2 

OO 

o 

-H 

3.0 ± 

0.9 

Metacognitive 

2.9 

00 

o' 

-H 

2.9 

± 1.0 

2.8 ± 

1.0 

Affective 

2.5 

00 

o' 

-H 

2.7 

OO 

o' 

-H 

2.5 ± 

0.8 

Social 

2.8 

± 0.8 

2.9 

± 0.7 

2.8 ± 

0.8 
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As Table 7 shows, the participants reported using language learning strategies at a medium level by their learning 
styles. 


Table 8. Correlation coefficient between learning strategies and and learning style preferences 


r 

Kinesthetic 

Auditory 

Visual 

Memory 

0.15* 

0.31* 

0.26* 

Cognitive 

0.19* 

0.27* 

0.15* 

Compensation 

0.17* 

0.24* 

0.17* 

Metacognitive 

0.17* 

0.25* 

0.18* 

Affective 

0.10 

0.24* 

0.17* 

Social 

0.17* 

0.27* 

0.21* 


*p<0.05; Significant relationship between variables. 


There were significant positive correlations between kinesthetic learning style preference and the use of memory 
(r=0.15), cognitive (M1.19), compensation (r=0.17), metacognitive (r=0.17), and social strategies (r=0.17), 
(p<0.05). In addition, auditory learning style revealed a significant positive relationship with the use of memory 
(r=0.31), cognitive (r=0.27), compensation f t —0.24). metacognitive (r=0.25), affective (t —0.24). and social 
strategies (M1.27), (p<0.05). The analysis also showed a significant positive correlation between visual learning 
style preference and the use of memoiy (Ml 26), cognitive (Ml 1 5), compensation (Ml 1 7). metacognitive 
(r=0.18), affective (r=0.17), and social strategies (r=0.21), (p<0.05). 

4. Discussion 

This study investigated the relationship between university students’ learning style preferences and language 
learning strategy use. The Pearson’s correlation coefficient was used to determine the relationship between 
learning styles and language learning strategies. The results of the study revealed significant positive 
relationships between students’ learning style preferences and language learning strategy use. When the results 
are examined in detail, it was evident that, auditory and visual learning styles had significant positive 
relationships with all six language learning strategy categories. Also, kinesthetic learning style had a significant 
positive relationship with all language learning strategy categories except affective strategies category. Based on 
these results, it can be asserted that learning styles significantly influence learners’ choice of language learning 
strategies. 

In literature, there are some studies, though not extensive, which investigated the relationships between learning 
styles and language learning strategies. The result of this study with regard to the significant positive relationship 
between learning styles and language learning strategies is compatible with those of previous studies 
(Al-Hebaishi, 2012; Baghban, 2012; Ehrman & Oxford, 1988; Ehrman & Oxford, 1990; Jie & Xiaoqing, 2006; 
Nosratinia, Mojri, & Sarabchian, 2014; Rossi-Le, 1989; Sahragard, Khajavi, & Abbasian, 2016; Shi, 2011; Tsai, 
2012). The study conducted by Rossi-Le (1989) is one of the few studies investigating the relationship between 
perceptual learning style preferences and language learning strategies in learning a second language. The 
researcher found significant relationships between learning styles and language learning strategies and reported 
that the strongest correlation existed between visual learning style and visualization strategies. In a similar way, 
Sahragard et al. (2016) found significant relationships between language learning strategies and perceptual 
learning styles. The findings of this study with regard to the significant positive relationships between perceptual 
learning styles and language learning strategies lend support to the study conducted by Rossi-Le (1989) and 
Sahragard et al. (2016). Tsai (2012) found that reading strategies were highly correlated with learning styles in 
an EFL setting. Ehrman and Oxford (1988) concluded that gender and occupation have an important effect on 
learning strategy use. Also, they found that phychological types (extraversion, introversion, intuition, sensing) 
have relationships with language learning strategies. The relationship between learning styles and strategies 
could be attributed to the fact that learners who have different learning styles use learning strategies which are 
related to their preferred learning styles (Green & Oxford, 1995). These relationships can also be illuminated by 
Oxford’s (1990) explanation that general learning style has a very strong effect on students’ choice of language 
learning strategies. 

The results of this study, however, are not consistent with few studies. For example, in a study by Rahimi et al. 
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(2008), the effect of proficiency, motivation, learning style, gender, and years of language study was investigated 
on learners’ strategy use. It was found that only three variables, namely proficiency level, motivation and years 
of language study significantly predicted learners’ language learning strategy use. So, in contrast to the findings 
in this study, Rahimi et al. (2008) found no significant relationship between learning styles and language 
learning strategies. Also, Wang (2012) found no significant differences among different learning styles groups in 
learning strategy use. Hsu and Chen (2016) found that most learning styles did not influence learners’ selection 
of learning strategies. Nevertheless, the authors recommend that teachers should take learning ways into 
consideration in learning-teaching process. 

Along with the primary objective of this study, which was to analyze the relationship between learning styles and 
language learning strategies, the data permitted us to identify learners’ learning styles and language learning 
strategies. Visual learning style (62.5%) was the mostly preferred learning style among participants, followed by 
auditory (19.8%), and kinesthetic (17.7%) learning styles respectively. When the literature was reviewed, it was 
noted that visual learning is preferred by large proportions of learners (Oxford, 1990; Psaltou-Joycey & 
Kantaridou, 2011; Reid, 1987). With regard to language learning strategies, it was found that compensation 
(32.9%), memory (26.2%), and metacognitive (17.7%) strategies were the most frequently used strategies, while 
cognitive (3.4%) strategies were the least used strategies among the participants of this study. Through a 
literature review, one can find out that many factors influence language learning strategy use such as proficiency 
level, age, gender, motivation, and learning styles among others (Green & Oxford, 1995; Ehrman & Oxford, 
1988; Magogwe & Oliver, 2007; Oxford, 2003). Also, Oxford and Burry-Stock (1995) indicate that students 
from different cultural backgrounds and different countries use different language learning strategies. These 
factors can explain the differences in language learning strategy use. However, as it was mentioned cognitive 
strategies (practicing, receiving and sending messages, analyzing and reasoning, creating structure for input and 
output) were the least preferred strategies among the participants. It is an interesting finding because Oxford 
(1990) describes them as the strategies which are “essential in learning a new language” and explains that 
cognitive strategies have a common function which is described as “manipulation or transformation of the target 
language by the learner” (p. 43). Based on this finding, it could be inferred that students need training in terms of 
the use of cognitive strategies in learning contexts. Compensation strategies such as guessing or overcoming 
limitations in speaking and writing are found to be the most preferred strategies among the participants in this 
study. This result of the study can be interpreted by Oxford’s (1990) explanation that less proficienct language 
learners as in this study need compensation strategies more than proficient learners because they have lack of 
grammar or vocabulary knowledge compared with skilled learners. So, it is thought to be essential for the 
participants to use compensation strategies which help them understand the target language and also produce it 
orally or in writing even if they have inadequate knowledge. 

The findings have some implications for learning-teaching process. Based on the results of this study, it is 
recommended that teachers should be aware of students’ learning styles and language learning strategies in 
learning-teaching process to facilitate learning. Green and Oxford (1995) address the issue in terms of individual 
differences and remark the importance of overcoming negative factors with regard to individual differences in 
the classroom by taking these individual characteristics such as learning strategies into account and state that 
“such knowledge is power” (p. 292) for teachers. Also, learning styles and strategies are thought among the main 
learner differences in L2 learning context (Ehrman et al., 2003). Wong and Nunan (2011) conclude that learning 
styles and strategies are complex phenomenons and so the authors recommend that teachers should teach 
students “learning-how-to-learn” (p. 153) so that learners can expand their learning styles and strategies. Along 
these lines, it is recommended to identify learners’ styles and strategies in language classes so that teachers can 
be able to address students’ styles and strategies and also stretch their learning styles and expand language 
learning strategy use as well. 

It is known that there are complex interactions between learners’ learning styles and language learning strategies 
(Rossi-Le, 1989). Because learning styles and learning strategies seem to be linked, it is important to create ESL 
courses that incorporate style and strategy training (Rossi-Le, 1995). So, it is important to take learning styles 
into consideration during language learning strategy training in language classes. In the same way, Oxford (2003) 
advocates strategy teaching matching learners’ style preferences. 

As a conclusion, the findings of the current study suggest that there are significant relationships between 
perceptual learning styles and language learning strategies in an EFL context. In other words, perceptual learning 
styles play an important role in EFL learners’ language learning strategy use. Further research is required to 
investigate any possible relationships between learning styles and strategies in other levels of education and in 
different contexts. Finally, the effect of some other individual factors such as performance, context, gender, field 
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of study among others on the use of language learning strategies can be examined. Moreover, the efficacy of 

learning style-based strategy training can be investigated in order to better understand the influence of learning 

styles on language learning strategy use. 
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